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ARE RELATIONS EFFABLE? 


HE purpose of this little essay is to ask, not to answer, a funda- 
mental question. The problem of relations is regarded as 
crucial by most philosophers. Who does not talk about them? Who 
does not make assertions about their nature and importance? We 
affirm or deny their existence. We characterize them as real or 
ideal. We say that they are internal or external. We describe 
some as ‘‘saltatory’’ and others as ‘‘ambulatory.’’ We contrast 
or we identify them with qualities. In all propositions about rela- 
tions, intended to be valid, we assume that we can talk about them. 
Is the assumption unchallengeable? Can we discourse about rela- 
tions at all? 

In what follows I wish to challenge the view that relations as 
experienced are either identical or congruent with the relations 
about which we make philosophic assertions. I wish to suggest in 
all seriousness the possibility of actual relations being logically in- 
effable. I wish to show the discrepancy between the relations known 
in specific contexts and the relations described independently of 
them. 

Two preliminary remarks, however, are necessary. In the first 
place, the possibility of experienced or actual relations being logi- 
cally ineffable or indescribable is prima facie no reason for dispar- 
aging discourse as such. The question of the identity or symmetry 
between ‘‘thought’’ and ‘‘being’’—the postulate of all rationalism— 
is more general. Whether our inability to describe real relations 
(should this be the case) applies to all objects of experience depends 
upon more ultimate considerations. If logical discourse can be 
shown to clash with every content of experience in the same way as 
it appears to clash with relations, then, indeed, the argument that 
experienced relations are indescribable may be used to impugn the 
fundamental assumption of rationalism as regards the harmony— 
pre-established or post-established—between the contents of expe- 
rience and the forms of discourse. But if relations are contents of 
experience that uniquely resist logical description, then the case of 
rationalism with respect to other contents of experience remains 
unassailed by the argument that relations are ineffable. It all de- 
pends upon whether relations are typical or exceptional contents of 
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the experienced real—a bone of contention among different theories 
of knowledge and different theories of reality. The problem whether 
relations are logically ineffable—and this is my second preliminary 
remark—should thus be understood in a neutral sense, as a problem 
capable of different solutions. I wish to state it without prejudice. 
Whether the relations we experience are the same as the relations 
we abstractly talk about is a special and genuine question to which 
one theory may essay one sort of answer, and another another. 

I find all discourse about relations to involve two paradoxes, and 
both seem inimical to relations as specifically experienced and con- 
cretely embodied. In order to distinguish them by appropriate 
labels, I venture to speak of them as the ‘‘ Paradox of Insulation”’ 
and the ‘‘Paradox of Substantivization.’’ 

The ‘‘Paradox of Insulation’’ can be stated very simply. It 
consists in isolating elements from the complexes in which alone 
they can be found or located, and then treating them as if their 
meaning in isolation were the same as that which they enjoy in the 
contexts they inhabit. When entities can be shown to have no mean- 
ing apart from the contexts in which they are imbedded it seems ab- 
surd to conceive of them as contextless. Relations appear to me to be 
precisely elements or entities which are inseparable from the com- 
plexes or contexts in which they figure as conjunctions. I have never 
encountered relations not relating, and I find it impossible to think 
of them in the absence of a total situation of which they are integral 
ingredients. I can not envisage relations save as transactions or con- 
nections either between ideas or between things. In short, the office 
of relations is to relate, and in the performance of that office is to be 
found their only intelligible definition. Relations not relating are 
simply words which—to me, at any rate—signify nothing at all. 

What do relations relate? It is customary to speak of relata as 
terms. What are terms? Here again we must insulate. To define 
terms we must have recourse to other abstract elements taken from 
concrete complexes outside of which they are never experienced, 
namely, subjects and predicates. Terms, considered formally, may 
be defined either as qualitied subjects or as the qualities constituting 
such subjects. We need subjects (already qualitied or endowed with 
predicates) and qualities qualifying them, before we can speak of 
terms or relata, and we need relations (such as inherence or com- 
presence) to discern one term or relatum from another. Speaking 
grammatically, substantives, adjectives, and relations can be verbally 
distinguished but not actually dissociated. Substantives, though 
formally distinct, must always be thought of as qualitied or quali- 
fied by characteristics somehow belonging to them. And character- 
istics, again formally distinguishable, must be conceived as attached 
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to that which they qualify. And what are relations not conjoining 
in specific fashion either specific substantives or specific adjectives? 
It is impossible to mention any of these three elements of discourse 
without reference to the other two. We are obviously dealing here 
with distinctions involving a process of thought essentially circular. 
Perhaps all logical distinctions can only be made by reasoning which 
is circular, and perhaps circular reasoning, as Hegel believed, is not 
a defect of thought but rather its cardinal virtue. I am here con- 
cerned neither with the one point nor with the other. I am only 
interested in this, that the circular process involved in the verbal 
distinction between substantives, adjectives, and relations is a token 
of their actual togetherness, since any one of these three aspects of 
thought can only be defined in conjunction with the other two aspects. 

Now when we speak of relations, asserting of them a nature 
which is real or ideal, having an esse in re or only in intellectu, being 
intrinsic to their terms or extrinsic to them, are we not dealing with 
them as if they could be detached from the relata with which they 


are ineluctably compresent? Without the assumption that what is 


verbally distinguishable is actually separable—a common and fatal 
assumption—there would be no problem of relations in the form in 
which it is usually stated by epistemologists and metaphysicians; 
with that assumption the problem turns into a paradox. For 
as soon as we insulate relations from their terms they cease to be 
what they are necessarily experienced as being—transitive acts or 
states, dynamic transactions or expressions, functional connections 
or conjunctions, presupposing terms between which to move or to 
operate. How can one speak of equality apart from objects being 
equal, or of causality divorced from things or events causally deter- 
mined? When we do speak of equality and causality, as I am 
actually doing at present, we are no longer dealing with specific 
transactions between specific terms, but with logical forms or ab- 
stract concepts. Our attention is focussed (as I shall show later), 
not upon relating relations, but upon related terms. Equality and 
causality, regarded as conceptual concretions, have nothing to 
equate or to connect. This is the fate of all relations when insu- 
lated from their relata. Relations as such—the words ‘‘as such’’ 
epitomize the paradox—do not relate. And if relations as such do 
not relate, whatever we say of them in discourse, though intelligible 
and valid, would appear to have little relevancy to their modes of 
actual functioning. Yet it is of relations as such we are obliged to 
speak when we pretend to tell what they are or what they are not: 
whether they are essences or existences, whether they are qualities or 
categories, whether they are epistemic or constitutive, whether they 
are primordial or derivative. To conceive of relations in general is 
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the experienced real—a bone of contention among different theories 
of knowledge and different theories of reality. The problem whether 
relations are logically ineffable—and this is my second preliminary 
remark—should thus be understood in a neutral sense, as a problem 
capable of different solutions. I wish to state it without prejudice. 
Whether the relations we experience are the same as the relations 
we abstractly talk about is a special and genuine question to which 
one theory may essay one sort of answer, and another another. 

I find all discourse about relations to involve two paradoxes, and 
both seem inimical to relations as specifically experienced and con- 
cretely embodied. In order to distinguish them by appropriate 
labels, I venture to speak of them as the ‘‘Paradox of Insulation”’ 
and the ‘‘Paradox of Substantivization.’’ 

The ‘‘Paradox of Insulation’’ can be stated very simply. It 
consists in isolating elements from the complexes in which alone 
they can be found or located, and then treating them as if their 
meaning in isolation were the same as that which they enjoy in the 
contexts they inhabit. "When entities can be shown to have no mean- 
ing apart from the contexts in which they are imbedded it seems ab- 
surd to conceive of them as contextless. Relations appear to me to be 
precisely elements or entities which are inseparable from the com- 
plexes or contexts in which they figure as conjunctions. I have never 
encountered relations not relating, and I find it impossible to think 
of them in the absence of a total situation of which they are integral 
ingredients. I can not envisage relations save as transactions or con- 
nections either between ideas or between things. In short, the office 
of relations is to relate, and in the performance of that office is to be 
found their only intelligible definition. Relations not relating are 
simply words which—to me, at any rate—signify nothing at all. 

What do relations relate? It is customary to speak of relata as 
terms. What are terms? Here again we must insulate. To define 
terms we must have recourse to other abstract elements taken from 
concrete complexes outside of which they are never experienced, 
namely, subjects and predicates. Terms, considered formally, may 
be defined either as qualitied subjects or as the qualities constituting 
such subjects. We need subjects (already qualitied or endowed with 
predicates) and qualities qualifying them, before we can speak of 
terms or relata, and we need relations (such as inherence or com- 
presence) to discern one term or relatum from another. Speaking 
grammatically, substantives, adjectives, and relations can be verbally 
distinguished but not actually dissociated. Substantives, though 
formally distinct, must always be thought of as qualitied or quali- 
fied by characteristics somehow belonging to them. And character- 
istics, again formally distinguishable, must be conceived as attached 
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to that which they qualify. And what are relations not conjoining 
in specific fashion either specific substantives or specific adjectives? 
It is impossible to mention any of these three elements of discourse 
without reference to the other two. We are obviously dealing here 
with distinctions involving a process of thought essentially circular. 
Perhaps alt logical distinctions can only be made by reasoning which 
is circular, and perhaps circular reasoning, as Hegel believed, is not 
a defect of thought but rather its cardinal virtue. I am here con- 
cerned neither with the one point nor with the other. I am only 
interested in this, that the circular process involved in the verbal 
distinction between substantives, adjectives, and relations is a token 
of their actual togetherness, since any one of these three aspects of 
thought can only be defined in conjunction with the other two aspects. 

Now when we speak of relations, asserting of them a nature 
which is real or ideal, having an esse in re or only in intellectu, being 
intrinsic to their terms or extrinsic to them, are we not dealing with 
them as if they could be detached from the relata with which they 
are ineluctably compresent? Without the assumption that what is 
verbally distinguishable is actually separable—a common and fatal 
assumption—there would be no problem of relations in the form in 
which it is usually stated by epistemologists and metaphysicians; 
with that assumption the problem turns into a paradox. For 
as soon as we insulate relations from their terms they cease to be 
what they are necessarily experienced as being—transitive acts or 
states, dynamic transactions or expressions, functional connections 
or conjunctions, presupposing terms between which to move or to 
operate. How can one speak of equality apart from objects being 
equal, or of causality divorced from things or events causally deter- 
mined? When we do speak of equality and causality, as I am 
actually doing at present, we are no longer dealing with specific 
transactions between specific terms, but with logical forms or ab- 
stract concepts. Our attention is focussed (as I shall show later), 
not upon relating relations, but upon related terms. Equality and 
causality, regarded as conceptual concretions, have nothing to 
equate or to connect. This is the fate of all relations when insu- 
lated from their relata. Relations as such—the words ‘‘as such’’ 
epitomize the paradox—do not relate. And if relations as such do 
not relate, whatever we say of them in discourse, though intelligible 
and valid, would appear to have little relevancy to their modes of 
actual functioning. Yet it is of relations as such we are obliged to 
speak when we pretend to tell what they are or what they are not: 
whether they are essences or existences, whether they are qualities or 
categories, whether they are epistemic or constitutive, whether they 
are primordial or derivative. To conceive of relations in general is 
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to conceive of them in vacuo; to think of them apart from any con- 
text is to falsify their experienced status which is to be always a 
part of a context; to make assertions about their nature per se is to 
render absolute what can be understood only as relative. The 
‘*Paradox of Insulation,’’ in short, is the paradox of disembedding 
that the sole meaning of which consists in being embedded. All 
theories about decontextualized relations—and as such only can they 
be independent themes of discourse—rest on the anomaly of forget- 
ting or neglecting that relations cease to be relations when they cease 
to relate. 

The inveterate anomaly of insulating relations from their terms 
leads inevitably to the second anomaly which I eall the ‘‘ Paradox 
of Substantivization.’’ This, too, can be simply stated. It is a 
paradox inherent in the very nature of discourse which can turn 
anything and everything into a substantival theme. As a matter of 
fact, discourse is neither wholly substantive nor entirely transitive. 
It is at once concretion and flux: without fixed terms, there would 
be nothing to think or talk about, and without relations, no trans- 
action between them could ever take place. It is foolish, I think, to 
ask whether terms and relations have any logical advantage over 
each other. We can eliminate from the notion of discourse neither 
focal themes nor the mobile interactions between them. All thought 
or speech rests in terms and moves through relations. Or rather, 
terminal is anything which in discourse we dwell wpon, and rela- 
tional anything by which thought travels from one theme to another. 
While terms and relations are indeed equally primordial aspects of 
discourse, as primordial as are the ‘‘perchings’’ and the ‘‘flights’’ 
which William James ascribed to the stream of consciousness, they 
are merely formal aspects; there is no content which is precluded 
from playing either a substantive or a transitive part. If the office 
of relations is to relate, and the office of terms consists in being re- 
lated, anything actually relating is a relation, and anything stand- 
ing in relation is a term. What, for instance, is equality? Shall 
we dub it a relation or aterm? The answer depends upon whether 
we think by means of it or whether we think about it. In the former 
ease, its use is vehicular, in the latter, it is thematic. What holds of 
equality, being a relation if it is a mediating link, and a term if it is 
a mediated subject, holds of every element of discourse. All rela- 
tions surrender their vehicular nature in becoming thematic. They 
are transitive? only when they actually relate, when they make pos- 

1To avoid confusion it should be noted that I am using the expression 
‘‘transitive’’ in James’s sense as descriptive of a part of discourse which is not 
‘*substantive.’’ I am not using it as employed by logicians to designate a 
logical ‘‘property’’ belonging to some relations and not to others. So-called 


non-transitive relations are here to be understood as transitive in the sense of 
being non-substantive. 
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sible the passage from one term to another ; as soon, however, as they 
are the chosen objects of analysis and description, instead of per- 
forming the office of transitional intermediaries, relations become 
converted into substantive entities, substantive entities being such as 
permit the ascription to them of specific properties. The anomaly 
inherent in discourse is briefly this: while we must distinguish en- 
tities in relation from the relations between them, we annul the dis- 
tinction by forcing relations to behave like entities; but once they 
are cozened thus to behave the original distinction breaks out again, 
for without it we can neither define nor describe the likeness or un- 
likeness between types of relational entities. Relational entities— 
the juxtaposition of these two words indicates the paradox we are 
here considering—belong to that realm of amphibians which are 
logically monstrous: in being relational they cease to be entities, and 
in being entities they can not be relational. The transitional and 
the terminal are notions which refuse to be combined in a single 
object of thought. 

The anomalous character of relational entities may be brought 
out more sharply in connection with MceTaggart’s notion of sub- 
stance. If we adopt his view of substance as applying formally to 
that which ‘‘has qualities and is related, without being a quality or 
a relation,’’? any relational entity, qua entity, qua something we 
think or talk about, distinguishable from any other relational entity 
by the possession of specific properties and relations, becomes a ‘‘sub- 
stance’’ in compliance with the definition. In other words, a rela- 
tional entity as ‘‘substance’’ is qualified and related, being itself 
neither a quality nor a relation. But it matters little whether we 
appropriate for a relational entity the name of ‘‘substance,’’ ‘‘con- 
tinuant,’’ or ‘‘substantive’’;, what does matter is that we have to 
think of it as an individual and fixed subject of judgment, and in 
doing so we rob it of its transitive birthright in virtue of which 
alone it can function as a relation. We can thus talk of relations 
only by substantivizing them—i.e., by transforming them into quali- 
tied and related terms. To differentiate, for example, in the manner 
of James and Strong,’ between the relations of ‘‘difference’’ and 
‘‘distance,’’ by calling the first ‘‘saltatory’’ and the second ‘‘ambu- 
latory,’’ is to assert not what these do as vehicles, but what they are 
as themes. It is one thing to jump immediately or to ambulate in 
succession from one term to another, it is quite another thing to 
insulate these two relations from the terms they are supposed to 
relate, and treat each as a subject of a descriptive judgment. 
‘‘Saltatory’’ and ‘‘ambulatory’’ are different predicates judged to 
belong to different subjects; as subjects thus distinguished by their 


2 The Nature of Existence, Cambridge, 1921, p. 73. 
3 W. James, The Meaning of Truth, New York, 1909, p. 138. 
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appropriate attributes they neither jump nor ambulate. They do 
not operate at all, they are stark entities operated upon. And this 
is what we do with all relations when we transform them into logical 
subjects: we deprive them of the operational nature which they 
possess only in a context of terms, replacing it by a nature alien to 
them, a nature which is substantive rather than transitive, and in 
thus changing their nature we only succeed in telling what they are, 
but never what they do, and since the ‘‘being’’ of relations is nothing 
apart from their ‘‘doing,’’ we never really succeed in asserting 
what relations intrinsically are. 

The two paradoxes involved in talking about relations iber- 
haupt (either by assigning to all relations a universal status or by 
making a universal judgment about any specific relation)—and this 
is what philosophers are engaged in doing—would seem to bring us 
to this startling result: of relation we do not mean what we say, and 
we do not say what we mean. We mean by relations transitive 
operations or vehicular functions in given contexts or complexes sup- 
posedly knowable or real; but in speaking about them, we turn re- 
lations into subjects of logical judgments, in which alone they ac- 
quire the status of detached and immobile entities, and by which 
only they are asserted to have predicates pertaining to them as inde- 
pendent and universal substantives. Not thus are relations actually 
encountered: in the experienced or real contexts in which they ap- 
pear they never manifest themselves as the isolated and substanti- 
vized subjects to which judgment reduces them. 

This conclusion seems to run counter to the view on relations ex- 
pressed by Mr. W. E. Johnson.* According to this writer, ‘‘we 
must recognize that certain adjectives may be significantly predi- 
cated of adjectives ..., and even of relations; and that certain 
relations may be significantly predicated as subsisting between a 
substantive and an adjective, or between one adjective and an- 
other, . . . or even between one relation and another.’’ The ad- 
jectives and relations ‘‘of which other adjectives or relations may 
be predicated must when so connected be called terms, in contrast 
with the adjectives or relations predicated of them.” The logical 
mode in which adjectives and relations ‘‘enter as terms into a con- 
struct, is reflected in language by the substantival form assumed by 
them.’’ But the fact that a relation may function as a ‘‘quasi-sub- 
stantive’’ of which certain adjectives and relations may be predi- 
cated presents to Mr. Johnson no serious difficulty. Distinguishing 
between ‘‘primary’’ and ‘‘secondary’’ relations, and showing that 
the two sets belong to two different logical ‘‘sub-categories,’’ we 
must recognize, he thinks, that it is not the ‘‘primary’’ relation 


4 Logic, Part I, Chap. XIII, §6, pp. 214-216. For this reference I am 
indebted to my colleague, Professor D. W. Prall. 
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which changes its category: when functioning as ‘‘quasi-substan- 
tive’; the ‘‘secondary’’ relation simply belongs to a special ‘‘sub- 
category,’’ determined by the category of the ‘‘primary’’ relation 
of which it may be predicated. All this sounds plausible, but does 
not in the least touch the issue that I am raising. I do not assert 
that in turning relations into substantives or quasi-substantives they 
lose their logical identity, nor do I deny the logical possibility of 
distinguishing between a logical entity, such as ‘‘difference,’’ which 
belongs to one logical category, and the adjective ‘‘saltatory,’’ be- 
longing to another logical category, being a ‘‘secondary’’ term not 
identical with the ‘‘primary’’ entity. All this transpires on the level 
of discourse; distinctions which discourse itself produces for the 
sake of clarifying abstractly defined themes are certainly intelligible, 
and valid, too, if they satisfy such tests as discourse itself lays down. 
What I question is whether a universal entity, defined as a primary 
relation, of which discourse may predicate secondary adjectives and 
relations, bears any resemblance to the experienced and specific con- 
nection or transaction to which we give the same name. It is one 
thing to judge ‘‘difference’’ to be a substantive or a primary term, 
logically distinct from the adjective ‘‘saltatory’’ as a secondary 
term predicated of it, and it is quite another thing to refer to ex- 
perienced differences between specific objects in specific contexts— 
incommensurable differences in quantity or quality, in function or 
origin, in rank or value. 

The discrepancy between relational transactions, experienced in 
their actual contexts, and relational entities, those epicene substan- 
tives which we never experience, but which we always talk about, 
may be stated more clearly by reviving a distinction, made in a pre- 
vious essay,® between pre-analytic and post-analytic data. By a 
pre-analytic datum I understand any complex, experienced as such, 
forming the starting point of reflective inquiry, and given for 
analysis; by post-analytic data I mean whatever we find or take 
through analysis to be the elementary constituents of that complex, 
never experienced in isolation, being whatever inquiry terminates in 
when it can proceed no farther. The distinction, in short, is between 
the discriminable and the discriminated, between that which induces 
the process of discernment and what the process actually achieves. 
The analyzable complex and the analyzed constituents are obviously 
not on the same plane of ‘‘givenness’’: nothing can be said to be given 
through analysis unless something be antecedently given for analy- 
sis. Given, in the proper sense of the term, is the pre-analytic com- 
plex, literally present before the activity of analysis can be set in 
motion; the post-analytic constituents are as such not originally 


5 **Pre-Analytical and Post-Analytical Data,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXIV 
(1927), pp. 5-14. 
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present, but only presented in consequence of the consummatory 
work of analysis. The ambiguity of the word ‘‘given’’ lends itself 
to these two uses. The constituents of a complex, presented by the 
labor of analysis, are veritable gifts thereof, which we can accept or 
reject, depending upon our faith in the efficacy of that labor; the 
complex itself is no free gift, its givenness simply means being ex- 
tant, standing out in time or in space, in nature or in mind, as an 
object to be encountered, as a situation to be faced, as a problem to 
be solved, bidding analysis to do its best or its worst. Applied to 
relations, the distinction between the present and the presented is 
strikingly apposite. The only relations that are given are those that 
are present or extant within pre-analytic complexes, and given with 
them as their inextricably transitive ingredients. Whatever we en- 
counter—on the level of experience, at any rate—is always com- 
plex, i.e., some thing or event with qualities in relation. I can think 
of no exception. If (for example) we hear a cough we hear a pre- 
analytic complex: we hear something qualitied and related. The 
cough as a specific ‘‘continuant,’’ specific because certain ‘‘occur- 
rent’’ phases are connected with it by inherence or by some other 
conjunction, is extant as an unanalyzed but analyzable whole; its 
constituent elements—substantival, adjectival, relational—which we 
recognize only after reflection has disengaged them, are post-ana- 
lytic distinctions subsequently presented, but initially never present 
as such. If this be so, an important consequence follows. If pre- 
analytic complexes alone are ‘‘given,’’ in the primary sense of that 
equivocal expression, then discourse about their disengaged or post- 
analytic constituents—be they terms or be they relations—is dis- 
course about logically presented abstractions, but never about ac- 
tually present or experienced situations. Actually present or ex- 
perienced are always terms and relations. The little word ‘‘and’’ 
is the symbol of their co-membership in the same situation. It is 
one thing to refer to relations as the actual or experienced transac- 
tions that are present in and present with their pre-analytical com- 
plexes ; it is quite another thing to describe them when logically pre- 
sented apart from their contexts. Discourse about relations in ab- 
straction from their terms—is this not one of the favorite sports of 
most philosophers? 

Have we not here a genuine paralogism? The form in which 
Kant uses this fallacy as criticism of Rational Psychology may be 
extended to cover the present case. A paralogism, quoting Pro- 

6I have shown in another essay (‘‘The Paradox of Judgment,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXV (1928), pp. 197-205) the difficulty involved in the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between the act of ‘‘reference’’ and the act of ‘‘descrip- 


tion’’ and the impossibility of judgment not to fuse the two acts. The case 
of relations is an instance of this general difficulty. 
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fessor Norman Kemp Smith, ‘‘is a syllogism which errs in logical 
form. ... In the paralogism of Rational Psychology, the logical 
fallacy committed is that of ambiguous middle, or as Kant names it, 
the sophisma figurae dictionis. In the major premise the middle 
term is used as referring to real existence, in the minor only as ex- 
pressive of the unity of consciousness.’’* The ‘‘thinking I,’’ which 
Kant regards as the middle term of those premises by which Rational 
Psychology seeks to establish the conclusions with respect to the self’s 
substantiality, simplicity, personality, and ideality, has one mean- 
ing in the major and quite another in the minor premise. In the 
one case, the ‘‘thinking I’’ is present in the context of experience, 
in the other it is presented as outside that context; or rather, it is 
erroneously assumed that what is true of the self as a necessary con- 
stituent of a pre-analytic situation, is true also when the self is 
viewed as a post-analytic subject in isolation from that situation. 
All reasoning about mere relations is tainted with the same fallacy. 
If we press it into the syllogistic mould, such reasoning will be found 
to contain a middle term egregiously ambiguous. In the major 
premise, relations are used as insulated and substantivized, in the 
minor, as transitive connections in given contexts. In one premise, 
relations are post-analytic abstractions wrought by reflection, in the 
other, they are nothing apart from the pre-analytic complexes of 
which they constitute inseverable elements. And here, too, the un- 
warranted assumption is made that what holds of relations in given 
and specific contexts—and only as present in experienced and actual 
situations are they relational at all—must hold of them also when 
transferred to the sphere of pure discourse where they are neces- 
sarily hypostatized into absolute entities themselves qualitied and 
related. 

The paralogism here noted may be exemplified by a typical 
illustration. Let us invoke once more the case of equality. Con- 
sider the following propositions: ‘‘the part is equal to the whole,’’ 
‘Sf equals be taken from equals the remainders are equal,’’ ‘‘all 
men are created equal,’’ ‘‘are not my ways equal?’’—and try to 
ascertain how far any universal judgment about equality can be 
said to apply to its particular modes of functioning as referring to 
these instances. It is obvious—at any rate, to me—that the same 
word does not express the same relation between these heterogeneous 
terms. Infinite collections, finite quantities, human beings, God’s 
actions—these are incomparable complexes or objects, and incom- 
parable are the forms of equality present within or between them 
as a relational process or condition. Whatever we mean by God’s 
ways being equal, it is not their one-to-one correspondence we think 
of ; and whatever it means to say that all men are equal, we do not 


7A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 1923, p. 470. 
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envisage them as identical in size or weight. It is obvious, too, that 
when we think of equality, we think of it as qualified—equality 
ordinal or equality quantitative, equality qualitative or equality 
functional—the qualification in question being determined by the 
context in which and with which the relation is given. It is likewise 
obvious that what we say of equality in one scheme will not neces- 
sarily hold of equality in another scheme; for example, we can make 
assertions about equality in the realm of numbers and quantities 
which will not be true in the domain of political and social organiza- 
tion. And if this is so, is it not obvious also that any universal judg- 
ment about mere equality, as a relation pure and simple, will com- 
mit the paralogism mentioned? The equivocation will take either 
of two forms. (1) What is true of equality as limited in application 
to one chosen sphere will be generalized and held applicable to every 
sphere in which equality appears as a connecting link. (2) What 
is true of equality as not limited in application at all, assuming that 
we can make any sense of equality not qualified as ordinal or quanti- 
tative or qualitative or functional, will be supposed to hold of 
equality under any limitation. In either case, equality will play the 
role of an ambiguous middle. We shall erroneously identify all 
variations of it with but one specific form given in and with a 
specific context ; or, taking equality to be a theme of unlimited gen- 
erality, as a pure and absolute entity, we shall surreptitiously sub- 
stitute for it any of its protean forms. 

Kant’s criticism of Rational Psychology is thus eminently appli- 
eable to the case of all bare relations. We seem to be involved in a 
similar predicament whenever we pretend to talk about relations 
an und fiir sich. The nerve of the predicament lies in the confusion 
between relations as integral ingredients of pre-analytic situations 
and relations as post-analytic entities treated apart from their con- 
texts. As anchored to their contexts relations are describable only 
by the terms to which they refer. (Equality, for instance, must 
borrow its description from the terms having that relation: it is 
numerical if its terms are quantities, forensic if its terms are per- 
sons.) Without reference to their contexts relations are either 
ineffable or they must be described in their own terms; in the latter 
case, they are indeed logical subjects, each distinguishable from the 
other by its appropriate predicate or predicates, but when taken as 
thus absolute and unbound relations simply cease to be relations, 
i.e., they cease to be the connecting links in a context of terms, which 
they are experienced as being. If any philosopher talks to me about 
mere or pure relations, telling me what they are in themselves or as 
such—real or ideal, logical or psychological, categorial or empirical, 
internal or external—I, for ene, do not know what he is talking 
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about; when he mentions relations I am obliged to think of them as 
referring to the terms which they relate and which are related by 
them, but as soon as I think of them in connection with their terms, 
any relation, like the relation of equality, is describable in incom- 
mensurable ways, depending upon the specific context to which it 
is confined. If relations are describable only by their terms, they 
can never be described uniformly or generally; and if relations are 
described uniformly or generally without reference to their hetero- 
geneous terms, the entities described bear no resemblance to the re- 
lations meant or experienced. In either case, it is pertinent to ask 
whether relations qua relations are not ultimately ineffable. 

I end, then, as I began, by asking whether the universal judg- 
ments about paradoxical relational entities, made by all logicians 
and certain philosophers, are valid judgments about relational 
operations, functioning as such in specific situations and indescrib- 
able apart from them. The query is not an idle one. For it raises 
by implication the question of validity of all those philosophic con- 
clusions which have as their premises universal assertions about the 
nature and status of relations in general. Should relations be re- 
garded as ineffable—and by their being ineffable I mean only that 
they are unutterable without a context of terms—a host of philoso- 
phic problems would disappear as meaningless. If no judgment 
with respect to any relation can claim universality, the specific con- 
text in which the relation operates defining its meaning and function, 
what becomes of those philosophic arguments which assume the 
possibility of making universal assertions about all relations? Let 
me mention but one illustration. Are relations universally internal 
or are they universally external? The strife of idealists and 
realists over this issue is indeed but a bootless wrangle; relations 
admit of universal judgments only when ab initio defined as having 
no reference to specific terms, but when so defined they have nothing 
to relate, and so cease to be relational. All philosophic controver- 
sies about the problem of relations as such, presupposing as they do 
the possibility of uttering the nature of relations in independence 
of the terms they are specifically relating, become on this view 
Simply nonsensical. The view that relations are paradoxical en- 
tities when treated apart from their terms, being utterable only in 
connection with them, paves the way for a recognition that rela- 
tions are specific because the contexts in which they figure are 
specific. And the specific is precisely that in dealing with which 
universal judgments are otiose. Such a view is not negative. It 
is in essential sympathy with the positive tenets of pluralism and 
instrumentalism. 


J. LOEWENBERG. 
UnNIvERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Mind and the World-Order: Outline of a Theory of Knowledge. 
CLARENCE Irvine Lewis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1929. Pp. xiv + 446. 


It seems a safe prediction that Mind and the World-Order will 
be deemed the most important contribution to epistemology in years. 
It presents a new and complete theory of knowledge, carefully con- 
sidered, well rounded, and persuasively presented. Its chief feature, 
perhaps, is a correction of Kant by means of C. S. Peirce, and the 
author thus christens his view ‘‘conceptual pragmatism.’’ So to 
characterize it, however, is to overemphasize one of its aspects and 
to fail to do justice to its thorough and penetrating treatment of a 
multitude of epistemological problems, to its richness of content, and 
to the intellectual stimulation it affords. 

Professor Lewis is both clear and cogent without being super- 
ficial. He plumbs complex problems without obscurity and without 
the aid of a private and complex technical terminology. His criti- 
cisms of views, current and classical, which run counter to his own, 
are brief, clear, and pointed. The book is long, but every sentence 
is pertinent and thought-provoking. One is inclined to ask for more 
rather than less. 

It is only with considerable injustice that an outline of Professor 
Lewis’s central theory can be given. He finds three elements in 
knowledge, concepts, qualia, and objects. The concepts are logical 
universals and are determined by the mind. Qualia are the ulti- 
mate elements in what is given to the mind and are unalterable by 
mental activity alone. Objects are the ordinary things of our ex- 
perience, such as tables, and are determined partly by what is given 
and partly by the interpretation of this given by the mind. 

His treatment of concepts and a priort knowledge was fore- 
shadowed by his Howison lecture for 1926, The Pragmatic Element 
in. Knowledge, and by his article in this Journat, ‘‘A Pragmatic 
Conception of the A Priori... By a concept he means neither a 
peculiar kind of psychological state, nor the historical meaning of 
any word or phrase, but ‘‘the logical intension or connotation of a 
term’’ (p. 67). ‘‘The nature of a concept as such is its internal 
(essential or definitive) relationships with other concepts. ... All 
terms or concepts . . . have their meaning eventually in the array 
of all meanings, and no member of this array is intrinsically primal 
or privileged’’ (p. 83). The categories are simply the more gen- 
_ eral and fundamental of these concepts. Concepts are independent 
of experience in the sense that we may interpret experience by any 
concepts we wish. We can change our concepts by a change in 

1 Vol. XX, No. 7, pp. 169-177. 
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mental attitude alone. Thus I can interpret this object before me 
as a cylinder, a pen, a poor buy, and so on, according to my momen- 
tary interest in it. But, on the other hand, since the concepts we 
use are determined by our interests, they are not entirely unrelated 
to experience. They ‘‘are ways of dealing with what is given to 
the mind, and if they had no practical consequences the mind would 
never use them’’ (p. 31). 

What is given to the mind, however, can not be altered by mental 
activity alone; it has the characteristic of brute fact. The ultimate 
elements of this ‘‘given’’ are simple ‘‘qualia.’’ These are to be dis- 
tinguished from both concepts and from objects. Concepts always 
imply much more than can be given in any presentation, and simi- 
larly objects to which concepts apply are always more than can be 
given in any presentation. Qualia are recognizable but ineffable. 
They are given, but they are nameless. No concept can apply to 
them. We are acquainted with them, but we have no knowledge of 
them. 

Objects, as opposed to qualia, are never given in their entirety, 
but may be known, not with certainty, but with probability. ‘‘For 
the objected presented to be real, there must be more to it than 
could be given in any single experience. The objectivity of the 
experience implies this ‘more’’”’ (p. 135). For example, when I 
say, ‘‘This object is round,’’ I mean much more than that I am ex- 

































periencing a round-looking quale. I mean that if certain things 
‘ were done, I should experience an elliptical-looking quale, and that, 
if other events transpired, other individuals would experience other 
. qualia, and so on. ‘‘Thus ‘acquaintance with,’ the recognition of 
F what is presented as a real object of a certain kind, has already the 
. significance of prediction and asserts the same general type of tem- 
, poral connection as our knowledge of law, the ‘knowledge about’ 
which is stated in generalizations’’ (p. 133). 

‘ Knowledge of objects does not involve a relation of copying 
‘ between what is given in an experience and some ‘‘independent 
. object,’’ but ‘‘it concerns the relation between this experience and 
’ other experiences which we seek to anticipate with this as a clue’’ 
| (p. 165). To know an object ‘‘means that we are able to inter- 
. pret validly certain given items of experience as sign of other pos- 
i sible experience, the total content of such further possible ex- 
P perience, related to the given in certain categorial ways, being at- 
y tributed to the object, as constituting what we know of it and 
‘ what we mean by attributing reality to it’? (p. 192). 

‘i Professor Lewis turns next to the problem of the a priori. What 
: constitutes a priori knowledge and what is the source of its validity ? 





How do we know that experience will conform to the @ priori prin- 
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ciples decreed by the mind? The traditional answers are unsatis- 
factory and unnecessary. To be valid a priori knowledge need not 
be innate or self-evident or a logical presupposition of experience. 
Nor need it be due to a limitation of experience by ‘‘a priori modes 
of our receptivity or intuition’’ (p. 198). On the contrary, ‘‘that 
is a priort which we can maintain in the face of all experience, no 
matter what’’ (p. 224). ‘‘The principles of categorial interpreta- 
tion are a priori valid of all possible experience because such prin- 
ciples express the criteria of the veridical and the real. No ex- 
perience could possibly invalidate them, because any experience not 
in conformity, which might be evidence against them, is automati- 
cally thrown out of court as not veridical in that category, and hence 
not pertinent to them’’ (p. 227). ‘‘The a priori is not a material 
truth delimiting or delineating the content of experience as such, but 
is definitive or analytic in its nature’’ (p. 231). It defines or ex- 
plicates our concepts. Its paradigm is the definition, and it holds 
for all experience because definition is legislative. 

‘*Tf the a priori is something made by mind, mind may also alter 
it’’ (p. 233). Our fundamental concepts, categories, and definitions 
have been changing throughout the course of history. As knowl- 
edge develops, as interests change, we interpret what is given in 
different lights, by different criteria. Such changes are not arbi- 
trary, but conform to changing purposes or attitudes. And, since 
the chief value of concepts consists in their ability to make possible 
communication and social codperation, these interests will be the 
general human interests, rather than any merely individual ones. 
This responsiveness of our concepts to human bent or need consti- 
tutes the truth of pragmatism.” However, ‘‘it is the a priori ele- 
ment in knowledge which is thus pragmatic, not the empirical’’ 
(p. 266). The brute-factness of the given does not alter at the be- 
hest of our interests, but our concepts do. Here as elsewhere, fur- 
thermore, lesser interests should give way to greater ones, and ‘‘cer- 
tain important ends, such as intellectual consistency and economy, 
completeness of comprehension and simplicity of interpretation, 
occupy a place so much higher, for the long-run satisfaction of our 
needs in general, that they rightfully take preecdence over any pur- 
pose which is merely personal or transitory’’ (p. 267), such as ‘‘the 
justification of belief from no deeper ground than personal desire.’’ 
A pragmatism which has such ‘‘insufficient regard for intellectual 
integrity,’’ which tends ‘‘to trench upon high-plane purposes from 
low-plane motives,’’ is to be eschewed. 

This pragmatic nature of our concepts does not contradict the 
eternal and certain truth of a priori knowledge. For ‘‘categories 
and concepts do not literally change; they are simply given up and 
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replaced by new ones’’ (p. 268). ‘‘Categories and precise concepts 
are logical structures, Platonic ideas; the implications of them are 
eternal, and the empirical truth about anything given, expressed in 
terms of them, is likewise through all time unalterable’’ p. 269). 
The truth about concepts is absolute; the brutely given is also abso- 
lute. ‘‘It is between these two, in the choice of conceptual system 
for application, and in the assigning of sensuous denotation to the 
abstract concept, that there is a pragmatic element in truth and 
knowledge’’ (p. 272). 

Empirical knowledge, as distinguished from a priori knowledge, 
is never more than probable. This has been commonly granted 
with regard to empirical generalizations, but, as has been shown, it 
is equally true of our knowledge of objects or events. For example, 
‘‘when we make the judgment, ‘This is round,’ what we suppose our- 
selves to know requires two propositions to express it fully: (1) 
‘If this is round, then further experience of it will be thus and so 
(the empirical criteria of objective roundness)’ and (2) ‘This 
present given is such that further experience (probably) will be 
thus and so’’”’ (pp. 284-285). ‘‘We could not possibly know any- 
thing like the second proposition except by a generalization from 
previous experience’ (pp. 289-290). Such empirical generaliza- 
tion is forever at the mercy of future experience and hence probable 
only . 

What, then, is the nature of probable judgment, and under what 
conditions is it valid? J. M. Keynes in his Treatise on Probability 
has already shown that probability judgments are relative to the 
evidential data on which they are based. Stated fully they would 
read, for example, ‘‘On the evidence X, A is B is probable.’’ This 
remains true even though it turns out that “‘A is B’”’ is false. Not 
ignorance, but only logical error can make a probability judgment 
false. ‘‘Probable judgment, if valid, is true’’ (p. 331). And 
once true it is always true, for further evidence can only give us a 
different probability judgment. ‘‘Just in so far as we are rational, 
what we believe is absolutely and eternally true’’ (p. 341). 

‘‘Probability . . . must rest upon some antecedent certainty’’ 
(p. 809), and Professor Lewis, in a carefully conducted argument 
shows that what we need to know in order to validate our probable 
judgments of objects and empirical laws is what he calls Principle 
A: ‘‘It must be false that every identifiable entity in experience is 
equally associated with every other’’ (p. 368). This corresponds 
to what Keynes has called the ‘‘limitation of independent variety.’’ 
If this proposition is true it gives us that finite antecedent prob- 
ability that Keynes has pointed out to be necessary. Given its truth, 
each verification of a generalization increases that generalization’s 
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probability. That Principle A is true, is attested by the fact that 
what it demands is ‘‘that actuality be a limitation of the all-pos- 
sible,’’ and certainly, although ‘‘any possibility is a possible ac- 
tuality, . . . the coincident actuality of all possibilities is impos- 
sible’’ (p. 368). 

If the entities of Principle A are associated in that order called 
‘‘random,’’ we shall determine orderly constituents of experience in 
terms of these random ones ‘‘by proceeding to simpler elements 
through analysis, by taking a larger whole into which the primary 
constituents may be organized, or by confining attention to ab- 
stracted elements, and disregarding the remainder of the given as 
irrelevant’’ (p. 384). For example, there are a large number of dis- 
tinguishable color qualia, but we can group them under a small num- 
ber of heads such as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, black, 
white, and gray. On this basis Professor Lewis was able to assert 
that there was a finite probability that his book would be bound in 
red. And this assertion remains true even though, as it turned out, 
the book was bound in blue. Even if there were an infinite number 
of color qualia we could still group them in some such way, and pre- 
dict validly on the basis of this imposed order. By such means we 
can circumvent not only a random order, but even such a diabolical 
lack of order as Descartes’ evil demon might present us with. ‘‘The 
mind will always be capable of discovering that order which is 
requisite to knowledge, because a mind such as ours, set down in 
any chaos that can be conjured up, would proceed to elicit signifi- 
cance by abstraction, analysis, and organization, to introduce order 
by conceptual classification and categorial delimitation of the real, 
and would, through learning from accumulated experience, antici- 
pate the future in ways which increasingly satisfy its practical 
intent’’ (p. 391). 

Such an account of the main theses of Professor Lewis’s book 
gives but a skeletal picture of it. It leaves open many objections 
which he has foreseen and carefully answered. It leaves undevel- 
oped many aspects of the picture which he brings out clearly. It 
leaves out entirely the very rich meat with which every interstice 
of the skeleton is clothed. Every page contains solid substance 
which yields rich nourishment in proportion as it is carefully con- 
sumed. No review can give an adequate account of such richness; 
one example of it will have to suffice. Instead of asserting that the 
real objects of our knowledge are independent of the knowing mind 
and letting it go at that, Professor Lewis points out precisely the 
three senses in which this is true (p. 193): (1) ‘‘The givenness of 
what is given.’’ The content of experience is not created by the 
mind nor alterable by its activity. (2) ‘‘The truth of those ‘If— 
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then’ propositions in which the . . . possible experience, starting 
from the given, could be expressed.”’ It is these propositions which 
describe the nature of the object known. The ‘‘if’’ clause depends 
on our active nature for its meaning, but the truth of the ‘‘then’’ 
clause, and also of the proposition as a whole ‘‘are things with 
respect to which the mind is not dictator but dictated to.’’ (3) 
‘‘The transcendence by reality of our present knowledge of it.’’ 
We can ask significant questions about any object, questions which 
have an answer which could be obtained, but can not at present be 
given. 

Other admirable bits which garnish this epistemological feast are, 
to name just a few, his treatment of the proper nature and method 
of philosophy, his elucidation of the logic of relative judgments, his 
discussion of ‘‘queer logics,’’ and his six appendices. Incisive criti- 
cisms of such views as rationalism, empiricism, intuitionism, absolute 
idealism, new realism, critical realism, the copy theory of knowledge, 
and pragmatism, and of such writers as Descartes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant, Bergson, Broad, and Russell, add spice to the banquet. 

Criticism of the views of the book is difficult for they were 
thought out slowly and carefully before being committed to print, 
and most of the objections which occur on a first reading, on a 
second are obviated. The treatment of concepts and the a priori 
is especially good. The greatest lack here seems to me to be the 
absence of any statement as to the ontological status of concepts. 
Different intelligent readers have found different theories implied, 
some classing the view as conceptualism, almost nominalism, others 
considering it a form of Platonic realism. This is due to Professor 
Lewis’s method of expressing himself. In the earlier part of the 
book, interested in developing one aspect of the situation, he speaks 
of concepts as ‘‘the product of the activity of thought’’ (p. 37), and 
criticizes the Platonic view (pp. 70-71). But later on, with another 
aspect in mind, he tells us that ‘‘concepts are logical structures, 
Platonic ideas’’ (p. 269), and asserts that ‘‘on the one side, there is 
the Platonic heaven of our concepts, with the beautiful clarity of 
their patterned interrelations, and their absolute truth’’ (p. 307). 
Doubtless his real meaning as opposed to the expression he has given 
it involves no contradiction, but he might have added an additional 
appendix giving us explicitly his theory of universals. 

On the empirical side of his story, there is, I believe, more room 
for disagreement. The meaning he gives to the term ‘‘knowledge’’ 
is, I think, unfortunate, for it seems to exclude the possibility of cer- 
tain knowledge, and if so, of all knowledge, for, as he tells us, prob- 
able knowledge must be based on some antecedent certainty. In 
his desire to deny that we have knowledge of sense qualia he says, 
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‘‘That only is called ‘knowledge’ which is verifiable and has a sig- 
nificant opposite ‘error’ ’’ (p. 275). This seems to mean that to 
know anything we must be able to conceive an alternative which 
might be true. If he does mean this, his definition rules out certain 
knowledge and with it all knowledge. If, on the other hand, he 
means only that we must be able to conceive a certainly false alterna- 
tive, then we can have knowledge of sense qualia, for we surely can 
conceive of propositions about them which are certainly false. 

The distinction between qualia and objective properties is well 
taken, but may not qualia themselves be a kind of objects, sub- 
jective objects if you like? They are distinguishable and recogniz- 
able; we can talk intelligently about our own qualia, at least to our- 
selves, and on occasion, in reporting introspection, we try to tell 
others, say a psychologist, about them. Professor Lewis touches on 
this topic in Appendix D, ‘‘Mind’s Knowledge of Itself,’’ but a little 
fuller treatment would seem desirable. 

The last two chapters, on probability, deserve special praise. 
They are, to be sure, inadequate (as Professor Lewis says, another 
volume at least as large as this one would be needed to do the topic 
justice), but they far surpass the usual dismissal of the subject 
with some such phrase as ‘‘postulates of induction’’ or ‘‘the as- 
sumption of the uniformity of nature.’’ It is difficult to judge to 
what extent his solution is valid, but at least he has thrown much 
light on an obscure topic. No one has done so much with it since 
Keynes. 

The most dubious part of his treatment of this topic concerns 
our knowledge of the past and the validity of memory. He tells 
us (pp. 149ff. and 337ff.) that these are not assumed, but are to be 
tested in the same way as propositions about the future. A past 
event, if it occurred, will have certain consequences in the present 
which can be verified. But this seems like only as if knowledge of 
the past. With memory assumed it is easy to see how propositions 
about the present can be verified in future experience. But without 
already assuming it, it is difficult to see how a present experience 
can verify an event remembered to have occurred in the past. At 
best the present can be such as to be consistent with that event’s 
having occurred. It is as if the remembered event occurred. But 
it is always possible, as Russell somewhere suggests, that the world 
might have been created five minutes ago, with all of the memories 
that we have, created at the same time. It is to be regretted that, 
in addition to his discussion of knowledge of the future and its 
verification, Professor Lewis did not give us a more thorough treat- 
ment of knowledge of the past and its verification. 

Positively the worst part of the book is the Index. Crucial 
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terms such as ‘‘object,’’ ‘‘quale,’’ ‘‘concept,’’ ‘‘category,’’ are not 
listed there. To find definitive statements of the meaning of these 
terms one must hunt carefully page by page for himself. One’ re- 
members some especially illuminating passage, but to find it is 
often a matter of some minutes, if not hours. On the other hand, 
the Index lists such an infrequently used adjective as ‘‘ineffable,’’ 
and the comparatively unimportant noun, ‘‘image.’’ ‘‘Error’’ is 
to be found there, but ‘‘knowledge’’ is not. 

These criticisms are obviously minor, and necessarily so, for it 
would be difficult to gainsay the extraordinary merit and importance 
of Mind and the World-Order. It is areal contribution to epistemol- 
ogy which no student of the subject can afford to neglect. 


Cuarues A. BAYLIs. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


The Major Traditions of European Philosophy. Grorce Boas. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 1929. Pp. 495. 

Professor Boas has undertaken the notoriously difficult task of 
presenting an account of the history of occidental philosophy within 
the confines of a single volume of moderate size. The principal 
novelty of his treatment consists in the fact that he has chiefly 


endeavored to emphasize currents and connections of thought, and 
to relate philosophical movements to the general course of cultural, 
social, and political history. But there is considerable novelty, 
also, of emphasis. The account of ancient and medieval philosophy 
is compressed into four chapters, filling approximately the first 
third of the book, while nearly one quarter of the whole is devoted 
to philosophical developments in the period since 1800. To the his- 
tory of German philosophy is allotted but a single chapter, carry- 
ing the story only down to Nietzsche. Italian, English, and French 
philosophy, however, are provided with two chapters each, and the 
account is brought down into the contemporary period. There 
is also a chapter on philosophy in America. 

At the end of the volume there are reprinted twenty pages from 
Max Miiller’s translation of the Critique of Pure Reason (the sec- 
tion on the Antinomies). This is followed by lists of questions on 
the material provided, together with suggestions of ‘‘topics for 
research.’’ A section of bibliographical references for the several 
chapters (practically confined to works in English) and an index 
conclude the work. In the preface Professor Boas informs us 
that he has addressed himself not to scholars, but to ‘‘the half- 
mythical ‘general reader.’’’ The nature of the appendices 
strongly suggests, however, that he has had in view also the needs 
of college and university classes. The style, if less racy than that 
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of Mr. Durant’s Story of Philosophy, is at the same time less scho- 
lastic than that of the familiar volumes of Rogers, Thilly, or Weber. 

Professor Boas remarks that at least the ‘‘general reader,”’’ 
whose interest he has had in view, will ‘‘judge the volume by what 
he gets out of it, not by what he thinks I should have put into it.’’ 
But what he gets out of it will, after all, be only what Professor 
Boas has put into it; and the fact is that he has definitely chosen 
to forego well-rounded and systematic exposition of even the more 
important philosophies, in order to include in his consequently 
highly schematic treatment very brief notices of a great variety 
of lesser individuals and movements. Thus, in effect, the reader 
is treated to a very rapid and sketchy view of the subject, under 
the guidance, indeed, measurably skillful and adroit, of an intelli- 
gent, active, and thoroughly ‘‘modern’’ expositor who touches a 
little on almost everything, but at the same time of one who goes 
not very much nor very deeply into anything. 

I can not help wishing that Professor Boas had sometimes been 
more careful to distinguish statements that have a sound docu- 
mentary basis from such as embody rather his own interpretation 
or comment. The untutored ‘‘general reader’’ can not be de- 
pended, upon to suspect the tenuity of the grounds upon which it 
is suggested, for example, that the concern of Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras with the problem of the source of motion was deter- 
mined by political experiences and preoccupations (p. 32), or that 
‘*god’’ in Xenophanes’ conception ‘‘is rather a short-hand expres- 
sion for the presumed fact that if all the laws controlling the 
behavior of the universe were written out they would form a single 
and consistent system, like that of Euclid’s geometry (p. 14).”’ 
And there are other passages all too likely to mislead a beginner. 
When he reads, for example, that ‘‘as time went on, all change 
became looked upon [i.e., came to be looked upon] as change of 
position and in Aristotle, who made a specialty of the study of 
change, the word kinesis, which means literally ‘motion,’ came to 
be practically synonymous with ‘change’ ’’ (p. 14) ; will the novice 
not be led to the conclusion that Aristotle acquiesced in, and 
brought to completion, a tendency to reduce all change to change 
of position? Or when he reads that Aristotle ‘‘was, moreover, 
opposed to democracy and favored a monarchical order, like that 
of Phillip and Alexander the Great, whose tutor he had been’’ 
(p. 57), will he not be tempted to suppose that Aristotle saw no 
merits in democracy, and voiced some explicit approval of the 
monarchical imperialism of the Macedonian régime? Will he sus- 
pect from the statement that Francis Bacon ‘‘has almost a horror 
of contemplative science, i.e., theory’’ (p. 179); that Bacon was 
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the author of such expressions as those of Aphorisms 124 and 
129 of the First Book of Novum Organum? Will he realize from 
the vague statement that Bacon’s ‘‘forms’’ ‘‘resemble Anaxagoras’s 
qualitative atoms more than anything else’’ (p. 183) how clear it 
is that these ‘‘forms’’ are to be sought in the motions and con- 
figurations of the minute particles of bodies? Will he gather from 
the unqualified statement that Anaxagoras regarded Mind as 
‘‘ubiquitous’’ (p. 33); that he also made it the one exception to 
the general rule that there are portions of everything in everything? 
Will he guess from the somewhat overheated rhetoric of page 44 
that purely political motives probably had a large share in bring- 
ing about the prosecution of Socrates? And will he not conclude 
from page 293 that Kant simply accepted without further criti- 
cism the views of Hume concerning causation? 

What solid basis is there, moreover, for the remark that Hera- 
clitus ‘‘seems to have been .. . exiled and ruined when the popu- 
lace uprose to institute a more democratic form of government”’ 
(p. 18)? What evidence is there that Parmenides taught ‘‘that 
the Whole is indescribable,’’ or that he advanced in favor of this 
opinion the argument which Professor Boas attributes to him (pp. 
15ff., also p. 87)? Is there any good reason to suppose that 
Empedocles held that during the ‘‘period of Love . . . peace and 
the arts would flourish,’’ that ‘‘through the power of Strife’’ there 
would thereupon succeed ‘‘a period of warfare and destruction,”’ 
to be followed in turn, under the dominion of Love, by one of 
‘“‘eoncord and civilization’’ (p. 26)? Why should we think it to 
have been because Anaxagoras conceived of ‘‘Mind as the con- 
trolling force of the world’’ or because he ‘‘exalted Mind by call- 
ing it divine’’ that he ‘‘offended the religious sensibilities of the 
populace’’ (p. 33)? Is it not more probable, in the light of the 
remarks in Plato’s Apology (26), that it was rather because he 
denied the godhead of the sun and moon, and taught instead that 
the sun is simply a stone and the moon earth? Is it quite fair to 
say of Empedocles, without qualification, that he started the move- 
ment ‘‘to consider the mind as passive in knowledge’’ (p. 26), 
when in fact it is one of his peculiarities to have insisted, in the 
ease of vision, precisely upon the activity of the percipient? 
Should the simple remark ascribed to Agathon in Plato’s Sym- 
posium (196), to the effect that where there is agreement there is 
justice, be distorted into the doctrine that ‘‘there was no such thing 
as justice; there was merely mutual agreement’’ (p. 37)? And 
has not the sense of Republic 368-369, and in fact the actual pro- 
cedure of the work itself, been simply inverted in the statement 
that ‘‘since it is simpler to examine the individual than to exam- 
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ine the state, Plato begins with a description of the just man”’ 
(p. 52)? What, moreover, is the basis for the ascription to Plato 
of the sentiment ‘‘away with money; let all wealth be lodged in 
the state’’ (p. 54)? And is it altogether just to say of the Stoics, 
once more without qualification, that ‘‘emotions were to them 
lumped in a body as evils’? (p. 78)? Again, why the extreme 
caution with regard to Saint Bonaventura: ‘‘He was, as a matter 
of fact, probably a member of the Franciscan order, though that 
is not certain’’ (p. 144)? I should have supposed his membership 
in the order, and indeed the fact that he presided over it as gen- 
eral from 1257 to 1274, to be quite as certain as any fact of his- 
tory. A few pages later, oddly enough, Professor Boas’ scruples 
seem to have evaporated, for he now tells us that Roger Bacon 
was ‘‘frustrated’’ in the realization of his ‘‘program’’ ‘‘by Saint 
Bonaventura to whose order—the Franciscans—he belonged’’ 
(p. 179). But precisely at this point it becomes difficult to see to 
just what historical incident Professor Boas may be referring. 
Was Copernicus’ use of simplicity as a criterion for astronomical 
hypotheses any more ‘‘unorthodox’’ than it was ‘‘novel’’ (p. 161) ? 
Had not this criterion been current among astronomers, at least 
from the time of Ptolemy himself, and was not its relevance ad- 
mitted quite as freely by opponents as by advocates of the Coper- 
nican system? (Cf. P. Duhem, Sdzein ta phainomena. Essai sur 
la notion de théorie physique de Platon a Galilée, Paris, 1908). 
And is it the case, finally, that ‘‘the one mental being whom tra- 
dition recognizes is God’’ (p. 212) ? 

In sum, it seems to me that Professor Boas’ book, whatever its 
merits as a rapid and lively outline for an already fairly well- 
grounded student, must be read, and especially by a beginner, with 
considerable caution. 

Since writing the above I have received from Professor Boas 
the request that I call attention to two inaccuracies that he has 
himself noted too late for correction. The first is on page 120, 
where the reference to a ‘‘child labor law’’ should have been to a 
minimum wage law for women. The second is on page 407 where 
it is incorrectly stated that Royce was a pupil of G. H. Howison. 

Perhaps it is not impertinent to add that the ‘‘Mirrors’’ of 
Vincent of Beauvais (twice referred to—pp. 128 and 152) are 
simply a somewhat disturbing multiplication of his one great Specu- 
lum (perhaps due to the fact that its title is variously cited by 
modern authors as Speculum Majus, Speculum Magnum, Speculum 
Quadruplex?—or to the fact that each of the principal divisions 
of the work is also entitled Speculum?) ; and that Mrs. Shelley’s 
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Frankenstein has been confused (on page 301) with the ‘‘danger- 
ous plaything’’ which she described him as constructing. 


RatepH M. Buake. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


The Use of Philosophy. JouHN H. Mumueap. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1929. Pp. 208. 


This is a volume of addresses by one who calls himself ‘‘an old 
hand in the business of seeking’’ (p. 20). Dr. Muirhead, Professor 
Emeritus in the University of Birmingham, England, came to the 
University of California in 1925 to lecture on the Mills Foundation. 
These addresses were delivered on various occasions in Berkeley, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles during the two and a half years 
following his coming. They are full of the keenness of insight and 
the wholesomeness and maturity of thought with which readers of 
philosophy are familiar in Dr. Muirhead’s more formal works. 
They are throughout tinged with his genial humor. 

It is not easy to give a summary of the book, because it treats 
so many different subjects. It will be better to indicate the gen- 
eral attitude and some points of view which recur in different parts 
of the book. 

Dr. Muirhead holds that ‘‘philosophy is a criticism of life—it 
searches and tries its parts by the test of their relation to that fuller 
and completer life which every man at his best point would live’’ 
(p. 15). It is ‘‘the criticism of man’s fundamental interests”’ 
(p. 1384). All men have some sort of philosophy : ‘‘Men can no more 
live without philosophy than they can live without the atmosphere 
which surrounds them’’ (p. 16). Dr. Muirhead urges a changed 
and better philosophy for our day, on account of the great ‘‘spiritual 
change’’ which is ‘‘the most significant fact of our time’’ (p. 18). 

The author’s diagnosis of what ails this age is penetrating. All 
our ideas are in a state of change. There have been other ages of 
transition, but in them only a few people were affected; now ‘‘all 
classes are affected”’ (p. 53). Moreover, the most serious feature 
of the situation is this: ‘‘The men of those ages were filled with the 
vision of some great spiritual object: the Cross, Classical Beauty, 
Freedom of Conscience, the Rights of Man. In our time it is just 
this element of spiritual vision that has been largely lost’’ (pp. 54, 
55). ‘It isan age of means.’’ ‘‘Man’s material conquests threaten 
to overwhelm his life’’ (p. 55). Dr. Muirhead recognizes, ‘‘as the 
differentiating mark of man’s life, the presence of the idea of some 
whole or pattern that is not given in the life of instinct and appe- 
tite’? (p. 73). He emphasizes the creative and revealing power of 


the human spirit (pp. 65, 66) and man’s conscious part in the pat- 
tern which he weaves (p. 60). 
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An interest in social philosophy permeates the book, as would be 
expected by those acquainted with Dr. Muirhead’s earlier ethical 
and social studies. This social interest assumes prominence in his 
present lectures on ‘‘Social Life’’ and on ‘‘Philosophy and Poli- 
tics,’’ and in his paper on ‘‘The New Alignment of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations’’ and his address on ‘‘The Scot Abroad.’’ 
He believes in man’s becoming conscious of a reasoned participation 
in social evolution. He maintains that ‘‘the individual is both 
creator and created,’’ and that ‘‘there is no antagonism between 
the occupation of a place in society as a system of codperating wills 
and the maintenance of his own individuality. The two are the 
same’’ (p. 86). He says: ‘‘The great social problem of our time is 
just this: so to control social forces that they shall minister on the 
one hand to individual self-control as the basic, spirit-sustaining vir- 
tue, and one the other hand to individual freedom and initiative in 
thought and action as the great progressive, spirit-furthering force’’ 
(p. 88). 

The author’s discussion of Progress and Democracy, though brief, 
is heartening. In spite of present-day misgivings as to much that 
is covered by the label of these two great words, he believes that 
‘‘there is a prospect of a good deal more than half being the real 
stuff’? (p. 37). It is philosophy’s part ‘‘to insist upon Democracy 
as the name for short of that freedom and power of self-government 
which is an essential part of any life that can be called human, 
whether in individuals or nations’’ (p. 39). 

Dr. Muirhead declares: ‘‘Faith in political ideals falls, in fact, 
like a great light across the history of the Western world’’ (p. 138). 
And he contrasts such political idealism with the modern ‘‘economic 
theory of history—‘the stomach theory’ as it might well be called’”’ 
(p. 188). He puts his finger on the sore spot in contemporary 
civilization when he writes: ‘‘In society as in Nature, it is a question 
not of destroying force, but of using it for human ends, yoking it 
to the right idea’’ (p. 140). His interpretation, written in April, 
1927, of what is working itself out in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations is based on a fund of detailed information and is very illu- 
minating. His position in regard to world-organization is frankly 
stated: ‘‘For myself, I am all for the new idea of the unity of man- 
kind and the organization of the nations under the common banner 
of human civilization’? (p. 191), and he thinks this ean be done 
without any loss of nationality or of the peculiar contribution which 
each nation makes to the world’s life. This can be illustrated by 
the ease of Scotland, who by her union with England has not lost her 
nationality ; on the contrary, Scottish nationality has been enhanced 
and is more in evidence than before. 
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The book contains scattered through it many stimulating thoughts 
on the vexed subject of education. These show how constantly Dr. 
Muirhead has been interested in that subject—particularly that phase 
of it which is known as ‘‘higher education.’’ Naturally his Phi 
Beta Kappa address on ‘‘The Life of Knowledge’’ contains much 
that bears directly on education. He has here a very serious ex- 
amination as to how it stands with the intellectual life in our day. 
He recognizes the influences that tend to lower intellectual stand- 
ards. But he does not believe that ‘‘practical applications’’ are 
the deepest aspect of ‘‘the whole movement of modern knowledge’’ 
(p. 117). He says: ‘‘ You will be truest to the practical needs of the 
world about you (and God knows they are great) by being true to 
yourselves as scholars. Knowledge has the promise of the world 
that now is as well as of that which is to come’’ (p. 129). 

Naturally in such addresses as these, the subject of religion 
comes up several times, notably in the lecture entitled ‘‘Religion”’ 
in the course delivered in Los Angeles. Dr. Muirhead’s estimate of 
religion is the same large and generous one which we find in his 
earlier books and in his Preface to the second series of Contempo- 
rary British Philosophy. He admits that ‘‘religion has all the ap- 
pearance of decay”’ (p. 91). He thinks ‘‘philosophy may perform 
a very real service in separating that which is essential to the reality 
of religious experience from the external forms and adjuncts which 
have got mixed up with it, and which the advance of science and 
philosophy is making every day more incredible’ (p. 93). A 
second service which philosophy may render to religion is ‘‘in broad- 
ening its outlook, smoothing its asperities and sweetening its 
temper’’ (p. 93). In summing up this lecture he says: ‘‘I have 
tried to show that in whatever of its main aspects you take the life 
of the spirit, it deepens in your hands and leads you beyond what 
it seems at first to be and to contain. Each of them leads to a view 
of itself as rooted in a form of being deeper and more comprehen- 
sive in which it finds its completion. Such a view, coupled with 
belief in the reality of this being, I call religion—the only religion 
credible to the modern mind’’ (p. 106). 

Dr. Muirhead is sympathetic with American ideals, but he is a 
kindly and helpful critic. He is a little severe on the lack of real 
discussion among us and on the fact that such discussion as there is 
moves on so low a level. So also of our newspapers (p. 180). He 
is especially interested in our colleges and universities and the 
scarcity of genuine discussion in them—a lack which is not made up 
by having seminars and clubs. The interest in Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
experiment at the University of Wisconsin on ‘‘a new type of cur- 
riculum largely founded on discussion’’ is taken as indicating ‘‘that 
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many are alive to the defects of the old one’’ (pp. 187, 188). The 
lack of real discussion in business and political circles is more ex- 
treme than in university society. The lunch-hour address, ‘‘another 
peculiar American institution,’’ does not meet the need. It often is 
‘‘a hurried twenty minutes’ talk by the chosen speaker, sometimes 
half-drowned by the clatter of the dishes and with the eyes of 
everybody fixed upon the clock. A few desultory remarks are made, 
a sop is thrown to what might be called the discussional conscience, 
and men hurry off—to business’’ (p. 182). The lack of discussion 
in general is caused ‘‘by no lack of national intelligence or of vigour 
in its application’’ (p. 185). It is accounted for as due to means for 
‘“facile use of leisure’’ that have come with recent inventions, and 
due also to ‘‘the discontinuity and distractedness of home life’’ 
(p. 186). Of one thing Dr. Muirhead is sure: ‘‘If what I have 
been speaking of is a real defect in their national life, Americans 
will in the end find means to remedy it’’ (p. 188). 


VERNON C. HARRINGTON. 
MIppLEeBuBY COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the end of the academic year, June 30, 1930, Professor John 
Dewey will retire from active service in the Faculty of Columbia 
University and will become Professor Emeritus in Residence. 





The Butler Medal, awarded in gold every five years by Columbia 
University at its Commencement Exercises for the most distin- 
guished contribution made during the preceding five-year period 
anywhere in the world to philosophy or to educational theory, prac- 
tice, or administration, has been awarded this year to Alfred North 
Whitehead, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University, in rec- 
ognition of his distinguished contributions to the philosophical 
analysis of natural science, the metaphysics of organism, and the 
critical reinterpretation of the classic systems of modern thought. 
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